Kilns

in

the intermittent kiln, it is usual to "daub" the clinkering
zone with the wet, raw cement mixture, while in the rotary
kiln a layer of clinker is induced to form over, and adhere
to, the fire-brick in the clinkering zone, which acts as a
protective in the same way. Several kinds of basic fire-
bricks, such as Magnesia fire-brick, have been tried with
but indifferent success, the friability of the latter proving
its chief defect So far as present experience goes, a
highly aluminous brick seems to give the best results; one
works with which the author is acquainted use a brick
containing about 34 per cent, of alumina with satis-
factory results. One advantage which the rotary kiln has
over the intermittent kiln, in the matter of repair to lining,
is that the clinkering zone can be renewed without en-
dangering the stability of the rest of the lining, whereas
with the intermittent kiln, the relining of the clinkering
zone, frequently means pulling down and rebuilding the
whole of the lining above. For convenience in attending
to lining repairs, etc,, it is usual to have the feed and blast
arrangement on a movable trolley, which can be run back
when the kiln is not in use, and thus allows of ready access
to the interior of tfie kiln.
The matters of fuel feed and air blast are important
details, the main desiderata being that they should be
regular, reliable, and readily controlled. With some raw
materials treated by the dry process, it is found necessary
to slightly damp the powder before feeding it into the
kiln, otherwise the draught from the blast has a tendency
to separate and remove the finer particles; this damping
is especially necessary where the mixture consists of a com-
bination of two materials of different gravity, such for
instance as limestone and clay, where, but for damping,
the draught would separate the two materials, and thus
nullify the previous operation of careful mixing and